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the beginning of February 1848 whether they expected
to see a republic within the year, they would certainly
have replied in the negative ; and most of the reformers
would have added that they would not have it if they
could, and that France \vas neither fit nor willing to
receive it. Odilon Barrot depicted the dominant
frame of mind when he spoke of his ideal as " a
monarchy supported by republican institutions/'4

A battle in the streets, arising indirectly out of the
prohibition of a reform banquet, brought about the
resignation of Louis Philippe. He was unmade, as he
was made, by the barricades. It was a popular revolt,
a revolt of artisans and students, neither led nor sup-
ported by the bourgeois, but despite this, conquering
Paris with astonishing ease, and owing its victory
rather to the lukewarmness of the defence than to the
weight and fury of the attack. The three days of
February have been described by many eye-witnesses,
by De Tocqueville, by Flaubert in his " Education
sentiment ale/' and best of all by Maxime du Camp, who
went out with Flaubert to watch the fighting in the
streets. To him as to many other contemporaries the
whole affair was a disgusting surprise. They knew that
the government was not very glorious; but they con-
ceived that it was well enough, and that given a change
of ministry and a dose of parliamentary reformat would
be made acceptable to the general sense of the country.
On February 23, there were some disturbances in
Paris, some processions of students and workmen, an
attempted barricade in the Rue St Honor6, and in the
night a bonfire of the chairs in the Champs Elys6es.
Such scenes had not been uncommon in Paris, and the
government of Louis Philippe had triumphed over
many a more formidable demonstration ; but there